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William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Virginia 

J.  Carson  Quarles 
Chairman,  Board  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


/  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
Director's  Column  this  month 
feature  the  following  comments 
and  insights  from  Mr.  Quarles, 
a  dedicated  sportsman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

In  last  month's  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife,  you  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  a 
resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  at  its  meeting  on 
July  20,  2000.  As  you  recall, 
this  resolution  expressed  the 
Board's  support  for  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amend- 
ment on  the  people's  right  to 
hunt,  fish,  and  harvest 
game,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  as 
the  General  Assembly  may 
prescribe  by  general  law.  In 
just  a  few  days  on  Novem- 
ber 7th,  this  proposed 
amendment  will  be  on  the 
ballot  for  the  general  elec- 
tion, and  the  voters  of  our 
great  Commonwealth  will 
make  their  decision.  If  a 
majority  of  the  voters  ap- 
prove the  proposed  amend- 
ment, it  will  take  effect  on 
January  1,  2001  and  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly 
will  continue  to  define  by 
law  the  scope  of  the  right  to 
hunt,  fish,  and  harvest  game 
and  the  limits  on  that  right. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries and  its  current  Chair- 
man, I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  first-hand  how 
hunting  and  fishing  are  an 


integral  part  of  sound  wild- 
life resource  management. 
Left  unchecked,  wildlife 
populations  will  expand 
beyond  their  habitat's  ability 
to  provide  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  food,  space,  and 
shelter.  However,  with  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  tools  of 
effective  wildlife  manage- 
ment, we  are  able  to  realize 
a  balance  of  nature.  For 
example,  the  harvesting  of 
deer  by  hunters  in  Virginia 
is  the  only  way  to  control 
the  state's  deer  herd,  which 
approximates  one  million  in 
number.  In  the  absence  of 
hunting,  the  deer  population 
would  double  in  number  in 
only  three  short  years.  With 
a  resulting  herd  of  2  million 
deer,  there  would  be  an 
unwelcome  increase  in  deer 
damage,  more  deer /vehicle 
collisions  and  deer  would 
die  of  disease  and  starva- 
tion. 

The  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  is  blessed  with  a 
bounty  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  the  activities  of  hunting 
and  fishing  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  natural  re- 
source stewardship  and 
resource  conservation.  For 
many  Virginians,  hunting 
and  fishing  are  centuries  old 
traditions  and  a  way  of  life. 
Since  Jamestown  in  1607, 
Virginians  have  hunted  and 
fished  for  food.  Even  today, 
organizations  like  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry  provide 
packaged  venison  and  other 


wild  game  food  supplies 
donated  by  hunters  to  thou- 
sands of  the  needy  in 
Virginia. 

While  it  is  important  to 
note  that  hunting  and  fishing 
in  Virginia  has  a  $1.34  billion 
dollar  economic  impact  in 
the  state  annually,  we  must 
always  remember  that  these 
activities  also  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  our  conservation 
ethic.  We  are  all  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  future  gen- 
erations will  have  a  bounty 
of  wildlife  to  watch,  to  ob- 
serve quietly,  to  enjoy.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  an  inher- 
ent part  of  continuing  the 
vitality  of  our  wildlife 
resources.  We  must  never 
compromise  our  responsibili- 
ty to  ensure  bountiful  and 
healthy  wildlife  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Over  a  century  ago  in 
1893,  Teddy  Roosevelt  said 
the  following  on  the  issue  of 
sport  hunting  and  conserva- 
tion: "There  is  no  objection  to 
a  reasonable  amount  of  hunt- 
ing... the  encouragement  of  a 
proper  hunting  spirit,  in- 
stead of  being  incompatible 
with  a  love  of  nature  and 
wild  things,  offers  the  best 
guaranty  for  the  preservation 
of  wild  things."  We  who 
work  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  nature,  subscribe  to  this 
great  American's  philosophy 
on  conservation  and  the  tra- 
ditions that  date  back  to  the 
early  days  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
James  S.  Gilmore  III,  Governor 
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by  King  Montgomery 

\^)g  n  the  early  1990s,  when  I 
M  heard  about  a  new, 
v_^^  super  boat-launching 
facility  under  construction  on  the 
Potomac  River  near  Woodbridge,  I 
was  very  pleased.  As  a  tidal  Po- 
tomac bass  fishing  guide,  I  wel- 
comed a  boat  ramp  for  that  part  of 
the  river  closer  to  my  home  in  An- 
nandale  than  Smallwood  State  Park 
across  the  river  in  Charles  County, 
Maryland.  For  years  after  it  was 
completed,  I  used  the  Leesylvania 
State  Park  ramp  to  launch  my 
Ranger  bass  boat  and,  while  I  would 
sort  of  look  around  the  park  on  the 
way  in  and  out,  I  had  no  idea  how 
much  it  had  to  offer.  It  would  be  al- 
most a  decade  before  I  explored  the 

leesylvania  State  Park  offers  something 
for  everyone.  Left:  Angling  and  boating 
enthusiasts  will  find  first  class  boat 
launching  facilities,  a  park  store,  and  a 
newly  constructed  fishing  pier  along 
the  Potomac  River.  Located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  visitors  will 
find  hiking  trails  and  historical  sites. 
Right:  Fishing  tournaments  and  spe- 
cial events  are  held  throughout  the  year 
in  the  park,  but  in  June  the  Governor's 
Angling  Extravaganza  is  the  big  one! 


State  Park 


park;  now  that  I  have,  I  can  share 
what  I've  discovered.  It's  not  just  a 
boat  ramp  anymore. 

Leesylvania  State  Park  consists  of 
510  acres  of  wooded  hills  that  slope 
to  a  wetlands  zone,  then  into  the 
tidal  Potomac  River  between  Neab- 
sco  and  Powells  Creek.  Located 
about  25  miles  south  of  Washington, 
DC,  it  has  almost  three  miles  of 
shoreline  on  the  Potomac  with  two 
large  boat-launching  areas  with 
handicap  access  and  plenty  of  park- 
ing. The  site  was  home  to  four  gen- 
erations of  the  Lee  family,  whose  il- 
lustrious members  include  Henry 
Lee  II,  his  son  "Light-Horse"  Harry 
Lee  of  Revolutionary  War  fame,  and 
his  son  General  Robert  E.  Lee  who 
led  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in 
the  American  Civil  War. 

In  addition,  a  branch  of  the  well- 
known  Fairfax  family,  headed  by 
Henry  Fairfax,  and  his  son,  John  W. 
Fairfax,  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  lived  and  farmed  here.  A 
small  cemetery  in  the  park  contains 
the  graves  of  members  from  both  il- 
lustrious families.  To  this  day,  the 
gracious  Fairfax  family  remains  in- 
volved with  Leesylvania,  and  has 
donated  many  historical  items  to  the 
park's  Visitors  Center  Museum. 

The  park  is  also  full  of  natural  his- 
tory. Several  trails  lead  from  the  paw 
paw  groves  of  the  hilltops,  down  the 
gentle  incline  to  the  wetlands  and 
onto  the  sand-covered  banks  of  the 


Potomac.  The  park  is  home  to  white- 
tailed  deer,  raccoons,  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, opossums,  dragonflies,  snakes, 
frogs,  turtles,  and  dozens  of  differ- 
ent terrestrial  and  shore  birds.  Hum- 
mingbirds join  tiger  swallowtail  and 
monarch  butterflies  at  the  bunches 
of  wildflowers  that  grow  in  the  park. 
Ospreys  have  several  prominent 
nest  sites  in  the  park  on  the  rock  jet- 
ties and  on  the  old  pier  pilings  at 
Freestone  port.  You  can  see  them, 
and  bald  eagles  on  occasion,  hunt- 
ing for  fish.  Take  your  camera  and 
lots  of  film  when  you  visit  the  park 
because  it  is  a  target-rich  environ- 
ment for  nature  shutterbugs. 
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Lee's  Woods 

When  Captain  John  Smith  sailed 
by  this  area  in  the  summer  of  1608, 
he  noted  the  lush  hardwood  forests 
and  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
river.  He  also  recorded  that  the  local 
Doeg  (Dogue)  tribe  of  the  Algon- 
quian  nation  was  friendly,  unlike 
some  other  tribes  of  Indians  he  met 
along  Virginia's  tidal  rivers.  The 
early  Virginians  gave  Indian  names 
to  nearby  Dogue  Creek,  (running 
through  present-day  Fort  Belvoir), 
for  Neabsco  Creek,  (from  the  Niob- 


Leesylvania,  in  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary war.  His  sobriquet,  "Light- 
Horse  Harry,"  came  from  the  daring 
exploits  of  his  lightly-armed  and 
very  mobile  troop  of  horseman. 

The  Fairfax  family  followed  the 
Lees  as  owners  of  Leesylvania,  and 
the  property  remained  in  their 
hands  for  some  time.  On  the  inter- 
pretive historic  trail  that  winds 
through  the  woods  above  Freestone 
Point,  you  can  see  the  remains  of  the 
Fairfax  house  and  barn.  You  will 
also  find  the  eroded  earthworks  that 
housed  a  Confederate  battery  of 
shore  artillery  that  overlooked  the 


shipping  lane  of  the  Potomac  River, 
and  the  landmark  of  the  old  Indian 
village  called  Niobsco,  which  means 
"at  the  point  of  rocks." 

In  the  past  100  years,  Lee's  Woods 
has  seen  logging/  commercial  fish- 
ing, bootlegging,  gambling,  and 
hunting.  The  gambling  was  done  on 
a  riverboat  moored  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pier  next  to  what  is  now  the 
fishing  pier.  The  old  pilings  are  still 
visible,  particularly  at  low  tide. 
Since  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  be- 
long entirely  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, where  gambling  was  legal,  the 
Virginia  gambling  operation  actual- 


sco  village  on  Freestone  Point),  and, 
of  course,  for  the  Potomac  River 
(from  the  Potowmeke,  one  of  many 
spellings,  tribe  just  to  the  north). 

Leesylvania,  which  means  "Lee's 
Woods,"  is  the  name  given  to  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  Freestone 
Point  on  the  Potomac  River  by 
Henry  Lee  II,  when  he  built  his 
home  and  plantation  here  in  the 
mid-18th  century.  Henry's  son 
would  raise  a  Virginia  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons  to 
fight  under  George  Washing- 
ton, a  friend  and  frequent  visitor  to 
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ly  took  place  in  Maryland.  It 
was  shut  down  in  the  1950s 
and  the  land  languished  for 
over  30  years.  In  1978,  the 
last  private  owner  of  the 
scenic  peninsula,  Daniel  K. 
Ludwig,  a  wealthy  philan- 
thropist, donated  the  land  to 
the  Virginia  Division  of  State 
I     Parks.  Mr.  Ludwig  did  not 
want  this  land,  rich  in  history 
and  wildlife,  to  be  developed 
into  oblivion  like  much  of  the 
surrounding  landscape. 
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Cooperative  Effort 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF) 
worked  closely  with  the  State  Parks 
system,  to  plan,  construct,  and 
maintain  Leesylvania.  In  1992,  the 
launch  ramps  and  boat  docks  were 
finished,  and  a  ship's  store  was  built 
to  serve  the  boaters  and  anglers  of 
Prince  William  and  other  Northern 
Virginia  counties.  A  gas  dock  was 
also  constructed  and  Leesylvania 


has  become  the  premier  launch  site 
for  thousands  of  outdoor  recrearion- 
alists  from  all  over  the  Mid- Atlantic 
Region.  In  addition,  a  200-foot  long 
handicap-accessible  fishing  pier 
was  built  at  Freestone  Point,  becom- 
ing a  very  popular  largemouth  bass, 
striped  bass,  and  catfishing  spot. 
Federal  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Pro- 
gram funds,  which  come  from  a  tax 
we  pay  whenever  we  buy  fishing, 
hunting,  and  other  outdoor  gear, 
were  used  in  building  the  boat  and 
pier  complexes.  Leesylvania  State 
Park  is  a  prime  example  of  the  good 
things  that  result  when  state  and 
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Above:  Park  Manager  Jim  Klakowici 
looks  over  one  of  the  important 
hisorical  sites  that  lie  within  the 
park.  Right:  With  cooperation 
between  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Recreation,  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  and  volutneer 
groups,  the  park  is  a  focal  spot  for 
numerous  outdoor  events  through- 
out the  year.  Photos  ©King 
Montgomery. 
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federal  agencies  work  together  to- 
ward a  common  goal. 

Today,  the  park  also  offers  pic- 
nicking, some  on  beautiful  natural 
sand  beaches,  and  hiking  on  trails  in 
the  hills  and  along  the  water.  It's  a 
great  place  for  family  outings,  to  get 
in  shape  by  walking  or  jogging  the 
trails,  or  for  learning  about  the  histo- 
ry both  natural  and  man-made,  of 
this  riparian  wilderness.  You  can 
also  take  guided  canoe  trips  into  the 
pristine  setting  of  Powells  Creek. 
Start  at  the  modern  Visitors  Center 
and  Museum  and  plan  your  activi- 


ties.  You  can  spend  days  here,  and 
never  see  it  all  properly. 

Wet  a  Line 

Fishing  is  allowed  from  the  mari- 
na bulkhead,  the  fishing  pier,  and 
along  much  of  the  shoreline  in  the 
park.  Fishing  is  not  allowed  from  the 
boat  docks  for  obvious  safety  and 
consideration  reasons.  Anglers  can 
use  bait,  (available  from  refrigerated 
vending  machines  or  bring  your 
own),  or  fish  with  a  variety  of  artifi- 
cial lures  and  flies.  Likely  catches  in- 
clude catfish,  bluegill,  yellow  and 
white  perch,  largemouth  bass,  and 
striped  bass. 

For  the  boat  anglers,  the  rip  rap 
breakwaters  that  define  the  harbor 
area  and  those  that  protect  the  area 
from  the  main  river  are  primary 
habitat  for  a  variety  of  fishes,  partic- 
ularly largemouth  bass.  The  park 
hosts  bass  fishing  tournaments  from 
spring  through  fall,  and  most  bass 
are  released  alive  after  being 
weighed.  They  congregate  on  these 
rock  structures  after  being  released. 
Arriving  and  departing  anglers  al- 
ways stop  and  make  a  few  casts, 
often  catching  the  first  and  last  fish 
of  the  day  here. 

The  boat  launch  ramp  at  Leesyl- 
vania  State  Park  is  a  great  staging 
area  for  access  to  some  of  the  best 
bass  fishing  in  the  tidal  Potomac 
River.  Occoquan  and  Belmont  bays 
are  just  around  the  corner;  Matta- 
woman  Creek  is  just  across  the  river; 
the  Arkindale  Flats  and  Aquia  Creek 
are  a  short  run  to  the  south.  Add 
Chicamuxen  and  Chopawamsic 
Creeks,  and  other  nearby  great 
spots,  and  you  are  in  more  good 
water  for  bass  and  stripers  than  you 
could  fish  in  weeks. 

Governor's  Day 

Leesylvania  State  Park  hosts  a 
number  of  outdoor  adventures  and 
activities  for  children,  and  none  is 
more  popular  than  the  fishing  tour- 
naments, where  everyone  learns 
something,  has  fun,  and  usually 
wins  a  prize.  Park  rangers,  headed 
by  Senior  Ranger  Russ  Johnson,  and 
VDGIF  personnel,  assisted  by  local 
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bass  fishing  clubs,  such  as  the  Dale 
City  Anglers,  combine  to  teach 
youth  about  the  outdoors,  how  to 
cast,  and  how  to  go  about  catching 
fish. 

Last  spring  Governor  Jim 
Gilmore  launched  the  Governor's 
Angling  Extravaganza  for  children 
and  their  families,  an  event  to  be 
held  annually.  Fishing  tackle  and 
know-how  are  provided  at  the  park, 
and  all  participants  receive  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Governor,  and  many 
win  trophies  and  other  prizes  for 
their  catch. 


It  Takes 
Dedication 

Although  a  number  of  people 
contributed  to  making  Leesylvania 
State  Park  the  success  it  is  today,  one 
person  stands  out  from  all  the  rest. 
Jim  Klakowicz,  the  park  manager, 
has  dedicated  all  his  energies  for  the 


past  15  years  to  the  park.  Jim  has 
been  involved  from  concept 
through  design  and  construction  to 
finish.  And  when  talking  about  fur- 
ther plans  for  improving  the  park, 
his  eyes  light  up,  his  enthusiasm 
quickly  becoming  contagious.  Jim 
credits  others,  among  them  Phil 
Lownes  of  VDGIF,  for  the  success  of 
the  park  in  its  transition  from  over- 
grown gambling  casino  to  the  won- 
derful outdoor  refuge  it  is  today. 
Teamwork  and  dedication  combine 
to  make  Leesylvania  State  Park  an 
ideal  place.    D 

King  Montgomery,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Virginia  Wildlife,  is  an  award-win- 
ning writer  and  photographer  from 
Northern  Virginia. 
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Leesylvania  Information 

Call  the  park  at  (703)  670-0372  or 
see  the  Web  site  at  http://state.va/ 
us/~dcr  for  more  information  on 
park  hours,  services,  activities,  and 
for  directions  from  U.S.  Highway  1 
or  Interstate  95. 

Call  VDGIF  at  (804)  367-9369  or 
the  Fredericksburg  Regional  Office 
at  (540)  899-4169  for  information 
on  fishing  and  boating  in  the  area. 

Leesylvania  State  Park  is  listed 
on  the  Virginia  Civil  War  Trails  due 
to  the  artillery  battery  stationed 
there  that  assisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate blockade  of  Washington,  DC,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-Civil  War  or 
see  http:  /  /  www.civilwar-va.com. 

The  Friends  of  Leesylvania  State 
Park  are  a  dedicated  group  of  citi- 
zens who  want  to  help  Leesylvania 
by  slowing  urban  encroachment 
and  protecting  and  expanding  the 
watershed  as  wildlife  preserves. 
For  more  information,  call  (703) 
670-0372. 

The  Virginia  Bluebird  Society  is 
looking  for  bluebird  trail  volun- 
teers to  monitor  nest  boxes  and 
record  data  at  Leesylvania  State 
Park  and  other  locations.  Call  (703) 
730-1729  for  more  information. 
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As  we  enter  the 

new  millennium, 

The  National  Wild 

Turkey  Federation  is 

setting  its  sights  on 

meeting  the 

challenge  of 

educating  youngsters 

about  the 

importance  of  our 

natural  resources 

and  rich  hunting 

heritage. 

story  and  photos  by  Mike  Roberts 

ne  of  my  biggest  thrills  as 
a  kid  was  the  occasional 
news  that  Uncle  Branch 
Hensley  would  be  driving  down 
from  Waynesboro  for  a  weekend 
visit.  He  and  his  best  friend,  Fred 
Toms,  were  dyed-in-the-wool  out- 
doorsmen  who  lived  to  hunt  and 
fish.  Each  autumn  they  roamed  the 
secluded  mountains  of  Bath  County 
in  pursuit  of  white-tailed  deer  and 
wild  turkeys — that  is,  until  the  ris- 
ing waters  of  Lake  Moomaw  sealed 
the  fate  of  their  remote  hunt- 
ing camp  forever.  Some  of  f 
my  fondest  childhood  mem-\ 
ories  are  of  listening  to  them  re- 
count those  Gaithright  adven- 
tures. 

During  one  such  visit,  Uncle 
Branch  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
turkey-hunting  tale  when  he  men- 
tioned something  about  a  jake. 
Knowing  nothing  about  wild 

Right:  Fred  Cox,  of  Grand  Slam  Game 
Calls,  uses  a  primitive  wing-bone  call  to 
imitate  the  various  vocal  communications 
of  a  wild  turkey. 


turkeys,  I  interrupted  to  ask  what  a 
jake  was.  He  replied  that  a  jake  is  a 
first-year  gobbler,  sporting  a  short 
beard  and  having  a  lot  to  learn  about 
being  a  turkey.  However,  Fred 
quickly  pointed  out  that  when 
served  hot  with  dressing  and  gravy, 
a  young  bird  pleased  the  palate 
more  than  one  that  had  run  the 
ridges  for  several  seasons.  Their 
grins  left  little  doubt  that  sufficient 
field-testing  had  been  conducted  in 
regard  to  its  worthiness  as  tablefare. 

Today  there  is  another  definition 
as  to  what  a  jake  is,  thanks  to  one  of 
America's  premier  wildlife  conser- 
vation organizations.  In  1988,  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(NWTF)  unveiled  an  effort  to  help 
youngsters  develop  their  outdoor 
skills,  while  establishing  personal 
appreciation  of  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat.  This  venture  is  called  the 
JAKES  program— with  "JAKES" 
being  a  comparative  acronym  for 
"Juniors  Acquiring  Knowledge, 
Ethics,  and  Sportsmanship." 
Through  the  national  organization, 
local  chapters  are  encouraged  to 
sponsor  an  annual  field  day  for  boys 
and  girls  age  17  and  under.  Current- 
ly, throughout  the  United  States, 
there  are  over  85,000  youngsters  in- 
volved in  this  outreach  program. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  an  unusually 
pleasant,  late-March  morning,  I 
drove  to  rural  Pitt- 
sylvania County 
to  assist  the 
NWTF's 


Dogwood  Chapter  with  their  initial 
JAKES  Conservation  Field  Day. 
White  Oak  Mountain  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  a  2,712-acre  tract  of 
land  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF)  was  the 
setting  for  this  first-time  event.  Fer- 
tile fields  that  once  produced  some 
of  the  South's  highest  quality  tobac- 
co now  provides  sportsmen  access 
to  a  wealth  of  outdoor  opportuni- 
ties. On  this  particular  day,  however, 
hunting  and  fishing  took  a  back  seat 
to  conservation  education  as  kids 
from  the  Chatham  and  Danville 
areas  gathered  to  participate  in  a  full 
slate  of  well-planned  activities. 

A  steady  flow  of  traffic  into  the 
management  area  early  that  morn- 
ing indicated  that  the  chapter's  pub- 
licity efforts  had  paid  off.  The  regis- 
tration building  soon  became  a  bee- 
hive of  activity.  As  if  the  kids  needed 
an  extra  dose  of  adrenaline,  a  televi- 


sion  on  a  table  near  the  headquar- 
ters' entrance  flashed  video  images 
of  several  long-bearded  gobblers 
strutting  toward  a  camouflaged 
hunter  looking  down  a  rib-vented 
shotgun  barrel.  The  stage  was  set! 

Precisely  at  9:00  a.m.,  JAKES  Co- 
ordinator Raymond  Cocke  called 
the  day  to  order  and  everyone 
scrambled  for  a  seat  on  neatly 
arranged  bales  of  wheat  straw.  After 
a  few  brief  announcements  and  in- 
troductions, Raymond  turned  the 
outdoor  stage  over  to  yours  truly  for 
a  presentation  on  wildlife  and  con- 
servation history. 

Holding  the  attention  of  200 
youngsters  and  adults  for  an  hour 
may  seem  a  tough  task,  but  with 
good  props  and  a  bit  of  entertain- 
ment, it  was  a  breeze.  A  mounted 
gobbler  and  gray  fox,  staring  at  each 
other  through  glass  eyes,  helped 
those  boys  and  girls  understand  that 
the  predator  and  prey  relationship  is 
a  part  of  nature's  everyday  survival 
struggle.  The  life-sized  whitetail 
made  it  easier  to  explain  how  Amer- 
ica lost  its  wildlife  resources  because 


of  market  hunting  and  habitat  loss, 
and  how  sportsmen  were  instru- 
mental in  restoring  them.  Sure,  I  had 
to  bugle,  gobble,  and  hoot  to  keep 
the  interest  level  high,  but  that  was 
part  of  the  fun. 

Following  my  presentation,  the 


youngsters  were  divided  into  three 
groups  and  directed  to  separate  sta- 
tions where  volunteer  educators 
anxiously  awaited  their  arrival.  At 
one  station,  biologists  and  game 
wardens  from  VDGIF,  teamed  up  to 
operate  the  ever-popular  Dart  Sys- 
tem. While  most  of  the  kids  saw  it  as 
a  big-screen  video  game,  VDGIF 
personnel  utilized  this  hands-on, 
educational  device  to  promote 
firearm  safety  and  the  ethics  associ- 
ated with  sport  hunting. 

In  the  adjacent  building,  hunter 
education  specialist  David  Burnett 
instructed  the  young  audience 
about  the  proper  handling  of 
firearms  under  field  conditions.  His 
bright  orange  vest,  decorated  with 
an  array  of  patches,  caught  every- 
one's eye.  Danny  Bartee's  seminar 
took  firearms  in  a  different  direc- 
tion— one  that  discussed  the  history 
of  black  powder  and  front-loading 
flintlocks.  Dressed  from  head  to  toe 
in  authentic  attire,  Danny  was  a 
huge  hit  with  the  kids!  So  was  Fred 
Cox,  of  Grand  Slam  Game  Calls. 
Using  everything  from  primitive 
wing-bones  to  slate,  he  filled  the  air 
with  raspy  yelps,  soft  clucks,  putts, 
and  purrs,  while  imitating  the  wild 
turkey's  complete  repertoire  of  calls. 
To  the  slight  dismay  of  some  par- 
ents, Fred's  influence  could  be  heard 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Almost  before  anyone  realized,  it 
was  lunchtime.  While  ifs  true  that 
juvenile  wild  turkeys  consume  a 
high  percentage  of  insects,  JAKES 
prefer  hot  dogs,  and  thaf  s  just  what 
they  got — along  with  baked  beans, 
cole  slaw,  chips,  cake,  and  cold 
drinks.  Upon  conclusion  of  lunch  it 
was  back  to  outdoor  school. 

Later  that  afternoon,  following 
completion  of  the  three-station  rota- 
tion, the  entire  group  assembled  for 
prizes  and  a  special  raffle  drawing. 
There  was  electricity  in  the  air  as 
names  were  drawn  for  shirts,  caps, 
birdhouses,  and  a  special  JAKES 
turkey  hunt.  One  lucky  youngster 
even  walked  away  with  a  new  shot- 
gun. 

From  there,  everyone  walked 
several  hundred  yards  to  a  cultivat- 


Left:  Virginia  Department  of  Forestry's  Les 
Mace  provides  both  advice  and  a  helping 
hand  to  his  team  of  JAKES  as  they  stake  a 
protective  tube  in  place  over  a  saw-tooth 
oak  seedling.  Above:  Authentic  attire  and 
a  flintlock  rifle  mesmerizes  two  youngsters 
as  Danny  Bartee  shares  that  part  of 
American  history  when  a  firearm  was  an 
extension  of  a  man's  existence. 

ed  strip  for  a  tree-planting  demon- 
stration conducted  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Forestry.  After  learn- 
ing about  the  benefits  of  properly 
managing  forest  resources  from 
Drew  Arnn  and  Les  Mace,  the 
JAKES  were  again  divided  into  indi- 
vidual teams.  Accompanied  by  su- 
pervising adults,  they  set  out  to 
plant  several  dozen  saw-tooth  oak 
seedlings.  With  planting  bars,  ham- 
mers, wooden  stakes,  and  plastic 
tubes,  the  kids  went  to  work.  Some 
dug  holes  and  set  the  young  trees, 
while  others  drove  stakes  in  the  soft 
earth  to  hold  the  protective  tubes  in 
place.  A  few  youngsters  were  de- 
lighted just  to  stretch  pieces  of  plas- 
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stone  programs,  the  next  genera- 
tion's only  exposure  to  spring 
turkey  hunting  could  very  well  be 
old  photographs  and  some  uncle's 
memory  of  whip-poor-wills,  dog- 
wood blossoms,  and  thundering 
gobblers.  Get  involved!    □ 

Mike  Roberts  is  a  freelance  outdoor  pho- 
tographer and  writer.  He  also  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  traveling  throughout 
the  Old  Dominion  educating  people, 
young  and  old,  about  Virginia's 
wildlife  resources  through  a  pro- 
gram called  Return  to  Nature.  // 
you  zoould  like  to  learn  more 
about  Return  to  Nature  call 
804-847-4671  or  e-mail  at 
returnlnature 
©aol.com. 
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tic  netting  over  the  tube  ends  to  pre- 
vent bluebirds  from  becoming  acci- 
dentally trapped.  This  work,  along 
with  nature's  assistance,  will  be  re- 
warded in  about  10  years  when  the 
seedlings  grow  to  maturity  and  pro- 
duce acorns  for  the  first  time. 

Tired  and  dirty,  the  JAKES  finally 
called  it  a  day.  In  no  time  the  parking 
lot  was  empty  and  White  Oak 
Mountain  Wildlife  Management 
Area  was  back  to  normal.  But  there 
is  more  to  come.  Soon,  each  of  the 
kids  will  receive  a  really  cool  maga- 
zine loaded  with  colorful  wildlife 
photographs,  games,  and  outdoor 
information.  There  will  be  essays, 
contests,  and  even  a  chance  to  at- 
tend, later  in  the  year,  the  National 
Porter  Wagoner /JAKES  Conserva- 
tion Field  Days  in  Edgefield,  South 
Carolina. 

While  it  may  appear  that  a  JAKES 
Day  is  merely  fun  and  games,  there 
is  a  serious  objective  at  the  heart  of 
the  program.  Today,  young  minds 
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are  being  sculpted  by  a  world 
of  virtual  reality  and  soci 
ety's  demand  for  ever 
improving  technolo- 
gy. The  result  is  a 
dangerous  iso 
lation  from  the 
natural  envi- 
ronment and 
failure  to  un- 
derstand 
that  humans, 
like  wildlife, 
are  ultimately 
dependent  upon 
a  healthy  natural  en 
vironment. 

In  Virginia,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  concerned 
NWTF  members,  like  those  of  the 
Dogwood  Chapter,  have  accepted 
the  challenge  to  educate  boys  and 
girls  about  the  wise  use  of  our  life- 
sustaining  natural  resources  and  the 
preservation  of  America's  rich  hunt- 
ing legacy.  Without  such  corner- 
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Winter  Tro 

by     Harry      Murray 


Lit  Fishing 


Neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nord 

from  your  favorite 


The  Old  Dominion  provides 
some  of  the  most  exciting 
winter  trout  fishing  any  seri- 
ous angler  could  hope  to  find  any- 
where at  anytime. 

In  order  for  you  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fine  fishing,  let's  first  in- 
vestigate the  various  tactics  which 
we  find  productive  at  this  time,  then 
we'll  look  at  10  of  our  best  trout 
streams  for  winter  fishing. 

Since  trout  are  cold  blooded,  their 
need  for  food,  and  thus  their  feeding 
habits,  are  dictated  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  streams.  Consequently, 
we  would  expect  to  find  our  best 
trout  fishing  in  streams  which  have 
springs  feeding  into  them  and  those 
below  dams  releasing  warmer 
water. 

Many  anglers  are  surprised  to 
find  there  can  be  excellent  dry  fly 
fishing  during  the  winter,  and  since 
this  is  always  a  popular  tactic,  we'll 
discuss  this  first.  Next  we'll  look  at 
some  of  my  favorite  underwater  tac- 
tics. 


Unlike  dry  fly  fishing  for  trout 
during  the  warmer  parts  of  the  sea- 
son, where  we  can  tie  on  a  standard 
dry  fly  and  get  good  results  simply 
by  covering  the  water,  the  winter 
months  require  greater  patience. 
The  first  important  lesson  one  must 


learn  is  to  adapt  your  tactics  and 
flies  to  the  specific  feeding  habits  of 
the  trout.  This  style  of  fine,  dry  fly- 
fishing comes  from  locating  specific 
trout,  which  are  rising  to  the  small 
natural  insects  on  the  surface,  then 
we  match  our  fly  patterns  to  these 
insects  and  go  one-on-one  with  the 
trout.  It  is  very  challenging  fishing 
but,  once  it  is  mastered,  it  is  very 
gratifying. 

The  most  highly  anticipated 
hatch  during  the  winter  is  the  blue 
winged  olive  (Beatis)  hatch.  This  is  a 
size  18  mayfly,  which  is  the  largest 
one  we  get  during  the  winter,  and  if 
we  get  large  concentrations  of  them 
upon  the  surface  one  will  find  many 
nice  trout  feeding  upon  them. 

I  find  the  largest  numbers  of  blue 
winged  olive  mayflies  on  the  stream 
on  heavily  overcast  rainy,  snowy 
days,  and  their  density  can  vary 
greatly  from  one  part  of  the  stream 
to  the  next.  Since  these  insects  are  so 
small,  we  are  often  alerted  to  their 
presence  by  spotting  the  trout  rising 
to  sip  them  from  the  surface  before 
we  actually  see  the  flies  on  the  water. 

Once  I  have  spotted  a  specific 
trout  rising  to  these  olives  I  put  a  size 
18  Mr.  Rapidan  Parachute  Dry  Fly  or 
a  size  18  Beatis  Parachute  on  a  9  foot 
6X  leader  and  carefully  move  into  a 
casting  position.  This  will  enable  me 
to  cast  my  fly  to  a  spot  about  two  feet 
above  him.  If  all  goes  well  we'll  fool 
a  fair  number  of  these  fish. 

I  must  caution  you  that  the  Beatis 
mayflies  often  write  their  own  rules. 
I  have  had  good  hatches  of  these 
flies  on  three  consecutive  days  pro- 
viding good  fishing,  then  go  back  to 
the  same  area  at  the  same  time  on 
the  fourth  day  and  found  no  hatch  at 
all  and  no  feeding  trout.  However, 
even  with  all  their  quirks,  the  Beatis 
hatch  provides  some  of  the  greatest 
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feadofcold  shall  keep 
taut  streams. 


fishing  of  the  winter  in  trout  streams 
with  good  spring  sources. 

Closely  related  to  the  blue 
winged  olive  hatch  and  often  over- 
lapping it  is  the  pseudocleonon 
hatch.  Unfortunately  these  are  size 
22  to  24,  and  we  often  need  to  go  to 
flies  this  small  on  7X  leaders  to  fool 
the  trout.  Compounding  our  an- 
gling challenge  even  greater  is  the 
fact  that  these  "tiny  olives"  often 
hatch  in  the  shallows  and  over  grass 
beds,  and  one  can  find  nice  trout 
lying  in  water  only  six  inches  deep 
when  feeding.  Naturally  these  trout 
are  very  wary,  calling  for  a  hands 
and  knees  approach  in  order  to  pre- 
vent spooking  them.  My  favorite 
flies  for  matching  this  hatch  are  the 
Gray  Olive  No  Hackle  Dry  and  the 
Tiny  Olive,  both  in  sizes  22  and  24. 

Our  last  hope  to  find  surface  feed- 
ing trout  during  the  winter  is  when 
the  Chironomides  hatch.  These  are 
not  mayflies  like  the  first  two  insects 
and  they  emerge  differently,  and  the 
trout  may  feed  differently  upon 
them.  Here  the  pupa,  swimming  to 
the  surface,  is  often  taken  just  below 
the  surface  by  the  trout  as  readily  as 
the  adult  insects  on  the  surface. 

Some  of  the  most  productive  sur- 
face and  near  surface  flies  on  this 
hatch  include  the  Chironomid  Pupa, 
CDC  Emerger  Parachute,  and  Grif- 
fith Gnat,  all  in  sizes  22  and  24. 1  also 
use  a  Pheasant  Tail  Nymph  and 
Brassie,  in  sizes  18  and  20,  several 
inches  below  the  surface  when  these 
insects  are  emerging. 

Far  left:  The  damselfly  nymph,  shrimp, 
cress  bug,  and  pheasant  tail  nymph  are  a 
few  excellent  wintertime  fly  patterns. 
Left:  The  author  admires  a  large  brown 
trout,  caught  while  fishing  along  the 
stream  bottom.  Right:  Cress  bugs  that  live 
in  and  around  aquatic  grass  beds  are  an 
important  food  source  for  trout  during  the 
winter.  Photos  ©Harry  Murray. 


An  exciting  thing  about  fishing  to 
trout  that  are  feeding  on  these 
"midges"  is  that  if  you  find  one  ris- 
ing you  usually  find  a  pod  of  them. 
In  my  mind's  eye,  I  can  see  many  sit- 
uations where  I've  had  six  or  eight 
trout  rising  in  the  area  the  size  of  a 
billiard  table,  just  30  feet  out  in  front 
of  me. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  dead 
drift  one  uses  on  all  dry  fly  hatches,  I 
find  that  a  slight  twitching  action  on 
these  flies  often  prompts  the  trout  to 
strike,  especially  on  the  Brassie  and 
Pheasant  Tail  Nymph. 

We  all  like  the  dry  fly  game  dur- 
ing the  winter  because  we  can  see  all 
of  the  action.  However,  here  is  an- 
other situation  where  all  of  the  ac- 
tion takes  place  in  clear  view,  and 
I'm  always  excited  about  this  be- 
cause it  attracts  some  of  our  largest 
and  most  challenging  trout. 

I'm  talking  about  trout  which 
move  out  to  the  sides  of  the  streams 
to  feed  on  cress  bugs  and  shrimp 
where  the  springs  enter  the  stream. 


These  trout  give  their  presence  away 
in  one  of  two  ways.  We  can  some- 
times spot  these  fish  by  the  mud  that 
seeps  down  the  stream  for  10  to  15 
feet  below  where  the  trout  root  out 
the  cress  bugs  and  shrimp.  A  second 
signal  to  look  for  that  tells  us  we 
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have  an  actively  feeding  trout  is  see- 
ing his  tail  splashing  around  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  as  he  sticks  his 
nose  down  to  the  stream  bottom  to 
dislodge  the  bugs. 

The  manner  in  which  these  trout 
actually  feed  on  these  cress  bugs  is  to 
drop  downstream  about  two  feet 
within  seconds  of  dislodging  them 
to  pluck  off  those  bugs  the  current 
pushes  downstream.  As  this  trout 
locates  on  his  downstream  feeding 
station  I  cast  my  fly  about  a  foot  up- 
stream of  him  so  it  will  drift  natural- 
ly to  him.  In  order  to  determine 
when  to  set  the  hook  as  he  takes  my 
fly  I  watch  the  trout  closely  and 
strike  when  I  see 
him  turn  on  it. 

If  you  are  after 
challenging,  large 
trout  in  the  winter  I 
encourage  you  to 
work  carefully  up 
the  streams  and 
thoroughly  check 
out  the  incoming 
springs  and  the 
weed  beds  below 
them  for  these  cress 
bugs  and  shrimp 
feeders. 

My  favorite  flies 
for  matching  these 
bugs  are  Ed 
Shenk's  Cress  Bug 
and  the  Standard 
Shrimp,  both  in 
sizes  14  and  16. 

Now  let's  go  un- 
derwater and  catch 
those  trout,  which 
feed  on  a  variety  of 
nymphs  and  min- 
nows throughout 
the  winter.  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize 
that,  due  to  the  cold 
water,  these  trout 
will  not  move  far  to 
take  our  flies,  so  it 
behooves  us  to  de- 
termine the  feeding 
stations  of  these 
deep  feeding  trout 
as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  undercut  banks  in  our 
spring-fed  streams  are  some  of  my 
most  productive  areas  during  the 
winter.  Since  these  streams  hold 
good  populations  of  natural  dam- 
selfly  nymphs  and  dragonfly 
nymphs  I  usually  fish  fly  patterns 
which  match  these. 

An  effective  tactic  is  to  wade  up- 
stream or  to  sneak  up  the  bank  to 
within  20  feet  of  these  undercut 
banks  and  cast  the  nymph  about  five 
feet  upstream  of  the  hot  spot,  and  let 
it  drift  back  under  the  bank.  I  use 
two  Scientific  Anglers  Indicators  on 
the  leader,  and  by  maintaining  a 
tight  line  on  these  I  can  see  when  the 


©Harry  Murray 

Virginia's  Ten  Top  Winter  Trout  Streams 


Stream 

Back  Creek 
Big  Stoney  Creek 
Buffalo  Creek 
Bullpasture  River 
Jackson  River 
Little  Stoney  Creek 
Passage  Creek 

Smith  River 

S.R  Holston  River 

Stewart's  Creek 


County 

Bath  County 
Shenandoah  County 
Rockbridge  County 
Bath /Highland  County 
Bath  County 
Shenandoah  County 
Shenandoah  /  Warren  County 

Henry  County 
Smyth  County 
Carroll  County 


trout  picks  up  my  nymph  and  I  set 
the  hook  quickly. 

On  large  streams,  such  as  the 
Jackson  River  in  Hidden  Valley 
where  there  are  many  springs  com- 
ing into  the  stream  bed  underwater, 
I  get  good  action  with  streamers, 
such  as  Shenk's  Black  Sculpin  size  8 
and  Murray's  Black  Strymph  size  10 
by  fishing  these  along  the  stream 
bottom.  These  two  flies  mimic  a  va- 
riety of  minnows  which  live  in  these 
areas  that  are  the  natural  food  for  the 
trout. 

My  favorite  tactic  for  fishing 
these  streamers  in  our  large  streams 
is  to  wade  down  the  stream  and  cast 
my  fly  across  and 
slightly  down- 
stream. I  give  the 
streamer  time  to  sink 
deeply  then  use  a 
very  slow  stripping 
action  to  swim  it 
along  the  bottom.  By 
gradually  working 
my  way  down- 
stream and  moving 
back  and  forth 
across  the  stream  I 
can  effectively  cover 
all  of  the  deep  cuts 
and  runs  which  hold 
the  trout. 

Now  that  you 
know  the  tactics  that 
will  catch  trout  dur- 
ing the  winter,  let's 
look  at  10  streams 
that  can  give  you 
great  fishing. 

The  criterion  for  the 
selection  of  these 
specific  streams  is  the 
quality  of  fishing 
they  provide  and  de- 
pendable public  ac- 
cess. They  are  listed 
alphabetically.    □ 


Productive  Area 

Upper  Section  Below  Dam 

Lantz  Mill 

Upper  Section 

Upstream  of  Williamsville 

Hidden  Valley 

Float  Tube  in  Reservoir 


Beside  and  Upstream 
of  Hatchery 

Below  Towne  Creek 

Upper  Area 

Stewart's  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area 


Harry  Murray  is  one  of  the 
states  leading  authorities 
on  fly-fishing  and  owner  of 
Murray's  Fly  Shop  in  Ed- 
inburg,  Virginia.  He  can  be 
contacted  by  calling  (540) 
984-4212  or  by  e-mail  at 
mu  rrys@shen  telnet. 
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Virginia  Wildlife 
Posters  and  Print 

Freshwater  game  fish  (21"  X  36"), 
VW-2      below,  wood  duck,  barred  owl,  white- 
tailed  deer  (all  191/2"X271/2"),  left,  or 
saltwater  fish  (213/4  "X  34")  right. 
Items  VW-1-5.  $8.00  each 


VW-1 


VW-3 


Common  Fish 
of  Virginia  2 
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p    g 

VW-5 


VW-6 

Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  (24"  X 
36").  Includes 
information  about 
each  species  found 
in  the  eastern  United 
States.  Item  VW-6. 
$10.00  each. 


VW-7 

"Winter  Comfort"  b\ 
Bob  Henley,  a  signet 
and  numbered  limit 
ed  edition  (950) 
print  (13"  X19'/2") 
Item  VW-7.  $45.00 
each. 


Bound 
Volumes 

Virginia  Wildlife  1999 
In  one  handsomely  bound 
volume,  you  can  have  all  12 
issues  of  Virginia  Wildlife  at 
your  fingertips.  A  ready 
source  of  information 
and  reference  material 
for  young  and  old. 
Item  VW-9.  $15.00 
N^"     each. 

V 

VW-9 


Lifetime 
Hunting 
and  Fishing 
Licenses 


SEE  BACK  FOR  LEGAL  RESTRICTION  OF  LICENSE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 


SEX  SSN 


LIFETIME 


THIS  LICENSE  IS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  EXCHANGE  OK  REFUND 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERVATIONIST 


VIRGINIA 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERYATIOMST 


License  Plates 


Now  you  can  proudly  display  your  support  of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  with  our  white-tailed  deer,  largemouth  bass, 
mallard,  brook  trout,  turkey,  or  eagle  Wildlife  Conservationist  license 
plates.  Available  from  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  plates  will  benefit  VDGIF's  efforts  to  conserve  and  manage  fish 
and  wildlife  populations  today — and  tomorrow. 


Invest  in  the  future  and  purchase  a  lifetime  license  for  yourself 
or  someone  you  love.  Only  $250  for  a  Lifetime  hunting  or  life- 
time fishing  license,  with  discounts  starting  at  age  45.  It's  the 
gift  that  lasts  a  lifetime.  For  more  information  contact: 
Diane  S.  Davis 

Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
Permitting  Section 
P.O.Box  11104 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104 
(804)  367-1000 

[inia  Wildlife 
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The  staff  of  Virginia  Wildlife  is  proud  low  profile 

to  offer  Virginia  Wildlife  caps.  Each  cap  is  high 

quality,  100%  cotton  and  embroidered  with  the  Virginia 

Wildlife  magazine  logo.  One  size  fits  all.  We  have  two 

attractive  styles.  Item  VW-8.  $  1 5 .00  each.  .  .. . .  _ 

VW-o 


high  profili 


VW-IO 


VW-12 
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Virginia  Wildlife  Knife 

To  celebrate  the  new  millennium  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  and  Schrade  Cudery  have 
teamed  up  to  create  a  limited  edition  Virginia 
Wildlife  Year  2000  knife.  Each  knife  is  num- 
bered and  includes  an  engraved  leather 
sheath.  Item  VW-10.  $65.00  each. 

2000-01  Commemorative  Button 

It  is  with  rich  heritage  in  mind  that  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  will  offer  for  sale  the  commemora- 
tive 2000-01  button.  While  this  button  is  not 
a  license,  it  will  serve  as  a  treasured 
reminder  of  the  hunting  heritage  that  has  so 
gready  shaped  Virginia.  Item  VW-12.  $1.00 
each. 


VW-13 


Friend  of  Wildlife  Patch 

Here's  your  chance  to  show 
your  support  for  the 
Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  and  to  let 
everyone  know  you're  a 
"Friend  of  Wildlife." 
Item  VW-13.  $2.50  each. 


ORDER      FORM 

Item 

Description 

Price 

Quantity 

Subtotal 

VW-1 

Freshwater  Game  Fish  poster 

$8 

VW-2 

Wood  Duck  poster 

$8 

VW-3 

Barred  Owl  poster 

$8 

VW-4 

White-tailed  Deer  poster 

$8 

VW-5 

Saltwater  Fish  poster 

$8 

VW-7 

"Winter  Comfort"  print 

$45 

VW-6 

Bats  of  the  Eastern  United  States  poster 

$10 

VW-8 

High  profile  Virginia  Wildlife  Hat 

$15 

VW-8 

Low  profile  Virginia  Wildlife  Hat 

$15 

VW-9 

Virginia  Wildlife  1999  Bound  Volume 

$15 

VW-10 

Virginia  Wildlife  Knife 

$65 

VW-11 

VDGIF  Belt  Buckle 

$15 

VW-12 

2000-01  Commemorative  Button 

$1 

VW-13 

Friend  of  Wildlife  Patch 

$2.50 

Nomo 

total  amount 
enclosed 

Pity                                                                                                                        Strr 

te 

2d 

All  prices  ir 
clip  and  m 
four  weeks 

elude  shipping  and  handling.  Make  checks  payc 
ail  to  Gift  Catalog.  VDGIF.  P.O.  Box  1 1 104.  Richmc 
for  delivery. 

able  to  Tre< 
>nd.  VA  23: 

uurer  of  Virgin 

230-1104.  Pleas 

a,  fill  out  form, 
e  allow  three  to 

VW-14 


VDGIF  Belt  Buckle 

Dress  up  your  ensemble  with 
the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
1916-2000  engraved  brass  belt 
buckle.  Supplies  are  limited. 
Item  VW-11  $15.00 


Signs 
islotu 


by  Carol  Heiser  and  Sally  Mills 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 


11  kinds  of  creatures  live  with  us  in  Virginia,  sometimes 
right  under  our  noses!  Tracks  and  other  signs  will  help  you  iden- 
tify what  sort  of  animal  you  are  near,  and  possibly,  what  it  has 
been  doing  and  eating.  Once  you  know  what  to  look  for,  you  can 
piece  together  a  story  about  its  habits  and  life.  The  signs  left  be- 
hind may  be  footprints,  empty  seed  casings  left  on  the  ground, 
decaying  antlers  in  the  brush,  old  bones,  or  even  trampled 
grasses  in  a  field.  Winter  provides  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
look  for  tracks.  Regardless  of  the  season,  you  can  expect  to  find 
some  signs  closer  to  water  and  others  in  the  woods. 

For  example,  stream  banks  and  the  edges  of  ponds  and  lakes 
are  great  places  to  look  for  foot- 
prints, especially  in  the 
early  morning.  Many 
mammals,  big  and 


Great  blue  heron  tracks, 
above.  Deer  antler  chewed 
by  mouse,  left. 


Muskrat  tracks,  above. 


small,  venture  down  to  the  water  at 
night  for  a  cool  drink,  and  you  may  find 
a  trail  in  the  mud  made  by  the  dragging 
tail  of  an  otter  or  beaver.  Beaver  activity 
is  easy  to  spot:  piles  of  sticks  across  a 
small  stream,  or  pointy,  whittled 
stumps  of  trees  along  the  banks.  White- 
tailed  deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  and 
muskrats  all  leave  distinct  prints  in  the 
soft  ground  by  the  water's  edge.  Also 
sharing  these  wet  environments  are 
ducks,  herons,  and  many  other  birds. 
Look  for  herons  feeding  at  dawn  and 
dusk  in  the  shallows,  and  if  you  find 
one,  look  up.  Herons  often  build  their 
nests  in  pine  or  bald  cypress  trees  in  a 
group,  called  a  rookery. 


Forests  and  woodlots,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  provide  other  clues  about 
upland  animals.  This  is  a  good  place  to 
look  for  signs  on  the  ground,  such  as  - 
fur,  feathers,  nut  and  seed  debris,  and 
droppings  called  scat.  You  may  already 
be  good  at  finding  nut  and  seed  casings, 
but  have  you  ever  studied  the  trunk  of  a 
beech  tree  and  discovered  scratches? 
They  were  likely  made  by  the  claws  of  a 
bear  or  raccoon  that  slipped  on  the 
smooth  bark  during  a  quick  get-away. 
Sapsuckers — woodpeckers  that  feed 
on  tree  sap  and  the  insects  it  attracts — 
drill  rows  of  small  holes,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  encircling  tree  trunks. 


Did  You  Know? 


A  red  fox  will  pile  up  its  dead  prey  into  a  mound  about  a  foot 
wide,  then  cover  it  with  grasses,  leaves,  or  a  blanket  of  snow 
The  camouflaged  meat  pile  will  then  be  available  to  the  hungry 
fox  when  it  returns  later. 


Crayfish  and  mound,  above.  Tree  chewed  by 
beaver,  right.  Raccoon  tracks,  below. 


Lore 


The  Indians  of  the  Powhatan  Confederacy,  on  Virginia's  coastal  plain,  were  very  skilled 
hunters  and  trappers.  They  trapped  several  animals,  including  muskrat,  down  at  the  water's 
edge.  During  winter  months,  the  Native  Americans  took  advantage  of  the  scant  vegetation  in 
the  marsh  to  look  for  muskrat  paths.  These  were  well-worn  corridors  where  the  grass  was 
completely  gone,  revealing  a  narrow  hand  of  mud  and  tracks.  The  paths  led  from  the  water 
to  holes  in  the  ground — underground  tunnels — that  eventually  led  to  a  den,  a  mounded 
structure  made  of  reeds  and  woven  grasses.  The  Indians  learned  to  look  for  muskrat 
"races"  and  holes  when  setting  traps.  A  wooden  trap  known  as  a  "deadfall"  was  invented 
and  used  by  the  Pamunkey  Indians  and  effectively  caught  these  nocturnal  creatures  when 
.^Ihey  were  most  active  at  night.  Muskrat  skins  were  dried  and  used  in  the  making  of  hats  and 
coats  as  well  as  for  trade. 


The  loggerhead  shrike 
(Lasnius  ludovicianus)  has 
small,  weak  feet,  so  it  uses 
thorns  to  support  its 
prey  while  it  eats. 


Ask  me  why... 

Q:  Why  are  bones  so  hard  to  find  in  the  woods  after  an  animal  dies? 

A:  Small  mammals  such  as  rodents,  skunks,  weasels,  and  raccoons  drag  away  bones 
and  antlers  they  may  find  and  gnaw  on  them  to  obtain  calcium,  an  important  nutrient. 
The  carcass  of  a  dead  animal  doesn't  last  long,  because  in  nature  nothing  is  wasted! 

MakirY  Tracks 

We've  all  collected  driftwood,  seashells,  or  small  stones  at  one  time  or  another — 
why  not  collect  tracks?  This  is  a  fairly  easy  activity  the  whole  family  can  participate  in, 
and  it's  a  good  way  to  learn  a  variety  of  animal  tracks.  All  you  need  are  the  following 
"ingredients"  stuffed  into  your  backpack,  and  you're  ready  to  go  track  hunting: 

•  3-4  quart-size  zip-top  plastic  bags  filled 
two-thirds  of  the  way  with  dry  plaster  of  Paris 

•  a  24-oz.  bottle  of  water 

•  For  small  tracks:  "rings"  of  small  cans 
(remove  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  a  tuna  can, 
dog  or  cat  food  can,  etc.) 

•  For  larger  tracks:  make  2 l/2-3  inch  wide  strips  of  heavy  paper  or  thin  cardboard, 
each  about  12-16  inches  long  (a  manila  folder  opened  flat  and  cut  into  strips  works 
well) 


Deer  tracks  and  scat,  above. 


Procedure  for 
Stage  One: 

Press  the  ring  of  the  can  straight  down  into  the  mud  around  the  track  so 
that  about  half  of  the  ring  is  above  the  ground.  (Or,  curl  the  strip  of  card- 
board into  a  circular  shape  with  the  ends  tucked  around  the  circle,  and 
press  this  cardboard  ring  down  around  the  track. )  Pour  some  water  into 
the  plastic  bag  of  plaster  of  Paris,  seal  the  bag,  and  knead  the  contents  to 
mix.  You  will  need  to  experiment  with  the  amount  of  water  until  the  mix  is 
about  the  consistency  of  pancake  batter.  (Work  quickly,  as  the  plaster  be- 
gins to  thicken  within  a  few  minutes!)  Pour  the  plaster  into  the  ring,  filling 
up  the  track  and  up  the  sides  of  the  ring  about  an  inch.  One  bag  should  be 
enough  for  a  small  track;  you  may  need  to  mix  more  for  a  larger  one. 
Allow  the  plaster  to  dry  until  fully  set  and  hard  to  the  touch,  which  may  take 
30  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  depending  on  the  outside  temperature 
and  humidity. 

At  this  stage  when  you  remove  the  ring  you  will  have  a  raised,  plaster 
cast  "negative"  of  the  track.  Tote  this  home  and  allow  it  to  dry  completely 
(a  couple  of  days) ,  then  carefully  brush  off  any  loose  soil  with  a  soft  tooth- 
brush. 

Stage  2:  To  make  a  "positive"  of  this  track  cast  once  you're  back  at  home, 
smear  the  track-side  of  the  cast  with  a  coating  of  vaseline.  Set  the  cast 
track-side  up  on  the  ground  with  a  ring  around  it,  and  repeat  the  mixing 
and  pouring  of  plaster  of  Paris  again.  Allow  to  harden.  This  time  when  you 
remove  the  ring  and  pull  the  two  pieces  apart,  you  will  have  a  realistic 
track  of  the  original  impression. 


Learning  More... 

Two  excellent  books  to  look  for  at  your  local  library  or  bookstore: 

A  Field  Guide  to  Animal  Tracks,  byOlausj  Murie,  2nd  edition,  c.  1974,  Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co.,  Boston/New  York,  375  pp.  paperback.  Number  9  in  the  Peterson  Field  Guide  Se- 
ries, this  is  a  concise  pocket  guide  that  contains  descriptions  of  animals  and  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  their  tracks  and  scat. 

Tracking  and  the  Art  of  Seeing:  How  to  Read  Animal  Tracks  and  Sign,  by  Paul 
Rezendes,  2nd  edition,  c.  1999,  HarperPerennial — a  division  of  HarperCollins  Publishers, 
New  York,  336  pp.  paperback.  A  comprehensive  instruction  manual  organized  by  taxo- 
nomic  groups  (animal  families)  with  natural  history  information  about  each  animal.  In- 
cludes photos  of  tracks  and  scat  as  well  as  reference  charts  and  graphs  drawn  to  scale. 

Replicas  of  tracks  and  scat  are  also  available  for  purchase  as  educational  materials. 
Here  are  a  few  sources: 

Outdoor  Products  and  Programs,  P.  0.  Box  131,  Canyon,  TX  79015,  (806)  655-251 1. 

Museum  Products  Co.,  84  Route  27,  Mystic,  CT  06355, 1-800-395-5400. 

Acorn  Naturalists,  P.  O.  Box  2423,  Tustin,  CA  92781-2423, 1-800-422-8886. 
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Hot  tips 

for 

wintertime 

hunting 

action. 


The  thermometer  registered 
eight  degrees  when  I  left  the 
house,  and  the  weatherman 
had  earlier  predicted  that  the  tem- 
perature would  not  top  20  degrees 
for  the  day,  so  it  was  not  as  if  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  getting  myself 
into.  I  had  donned  two  layers  of 
polypro  underwear,  two  shirts, 
camo  pants,  a  heavy  camo  overcoat, 
and  a  polypro  stocking  cap.  I  knew 


bundled  in  that  much  clothing  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  amble  quickly 
through  the  late  December  woods. 

I  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  any- 
way. If  I  moved  at  too  great  a  pace, 
perspiration  would  form  and  later 
shivering  would  ensue  as  the  mois- 
ture cooled.  Plus,  my  quarry  was 
late  season  turkeys — big  game  birds 
that  demand  that  one  walk  slowly, 
analyze  and  age  sign  meticulously, 
understand  food  sources,  and  listen 
intently  for  distant  yelps,  clucks, 
and  kee-kees. 

Leaving  my  car,  I  soon  entered 
the  George  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son National  Forest  in  Botetourt 
County.  Climbing  a  point  that  ex- 
tended down  from  a  ridge,  I  stopped 
at  a  red  oak  grove,  my  listening  post 
for  the  early  morning  wake-up  calls 
I  hoped  flock  members  would  soon 
issue.  From  the  red  oak  stand,  I 
could  hear  any  birds  calling  from 
another  point  200  yards  in  front  of 


me,  from  the  Virginia  pine  stand  just 
75  yards  away  to  my  left,  or  from  the 
mountaintop  300  yards  above  me. 

At  dawn,  I  listened,  but  heard 
only  Carolina  wrens,  white-throated 
sparrows,  and  a  lone  cardinal;  even 
the  songbirds  were  in  not  much  of  a 
mood  to  greet  the  icy  dawn.  Taking  a 
slate  call  from  my  pocket,  I 
scratched  out  a  few  yelps  and  then 
deployed  a  diaphragm  to  emit  some 
kee-kees.  No  response. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do 
now,  cover  ground  and  lots  of  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  methodically 
searching  for  signs  and  listening  for 
birds.  At  8:00  a.m.,  I  checked  out  a 
pine  thicket  where  the  turkeys  often 
scratched  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground  (patches  of  the  white  stuff 
lingered  from  the  previous  week's 
snowfall).  From  8:30  to  11:30,  I 
walked  for  three  or  four  miles  along 
an  old  logging  road,  periodically  lin- 
gering to  call,  and  always  looking 
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Top:  Old  turkey  droppings  often  have  a 
grayish  tint  to  them.  Look  for  droppings 
that  are  brown  and  moist  to  locate  birds 
that  have  frequented  the  areas  you  are 
in.  Middle  and  bottom:  Turkeys  also 
have  varied  late  season  food  sources, 
like  wild  onion,  red  oak  acorns,  grubs, 
and  wild  grapes.  Photos  ©Bruce  Ingram. 


for  droppings,  feathers,  and  scratch- 
ing. From  11:30  to  12:30, 1  stopped  to 
eat  lunch  (a  peanut  butter  sandwich, 
two  apples,  and  some  very  cold 
water)  and  call. 

At  the  pine  thicket  I  found  week- 
old  scratchings;  along  the  logging 
road  I  saw  only  scattered  and  very 
dry  droppings,  (old  turkey  scat  has  a 
grayish  tint)  and  the  lunch  break  re- 
sulted in  no  birds  answering  my 
calls.  And  so  by  2:00  I  was  well  on 
my  way  again.  I  had  just  finished  ut- 
tering a  few  yelps  when  I  topped  a 
small  rise,  and  there  they  were,  a 
dozen  or  so  jakes  and  jennies  strung 
out  for  some  30  yards  behind  the 
flock  hen,  all  busily  scratching  in  the 
forest  duff  and  all  just  having  ig- 
nored my  best  calls. 

I  barged  into  their  midst,  hoping 
for  a  good  scatter,  or  at  least  I  tried  to 
marshal  a  charge.  Of  course,  with 
their  superior  eyesight,  the  turkeys 
espied  me  before  I  them.  Some  were 
already  running  and  two  had  taken 
flight  before  I  had  even  begun  my 
gambit.  It  was  a  pathetic  attempt  at  a 


bust,  and  I  knew  it.  Oh,  I  tried  calling 
from  the  scatter  point  for  the  next 
hour  or  so,  but  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
season,  the  birds  would  not  hark  to 
that  foolishness.  I  endeavored  to 
track  down  the  flock  again,  and 
around  3:30, 1  actually  did  glimpse 
them,  some  100  yards  distant.  Of 
course,  the  birds  had  spotted  me  be- 
fore I  spotted  them  once  again.  As 
sun  set  and  the  temperature  dipped 
back  into  single  digits,  I  made  my 
way  out  of  the  woods,  exhausted, 
yet  strangely  invigorated  by  the 
day's  events. 

It  is  fashionable  to  say  "that  this 
type  of  hunting  isn't  for  everyone," 
but  late  season  turkey  hunting  in 
Virginia  really  isn't,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  I  sometimes  go  in  De- 
cember without  encountering  other 
humans,  even  though  I  primarily 
hunt  public  land.  That  solitude  is 
part  of  the  appeal  of  the  late  season 
as  is  the  absolute  requirement  that 
hunters  now  must  be  good  woods- 
men as  well.  Jim  Clay,  who,  along 
with  Tom  Duvall,  operates  Perfec- 
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tion  Turkey  Calls  in  Stephenson,  Vir- 
ginia, says  that  being  a  good  woods- 
man now  means  being  familiar  with 
a  turkey's  late  season  food  sources. 

"By  mid-December,  chances  are 
the  acorns  are  all  but  gone  and  that 
various  animals  have  even  picked 
over  whatever  corn  or  other  crops 
remained  in  the  agricultural  fields," 
says  Clay.  "That's  when  the  individ- 
ual who  knows  what  a  turkey's  sec- 
ondary food  sources  are  will  have  a 
real  advantage. 

"For  example,  wild  grapes  often 
start  to  fall  in  mid-December.  If  you 
find  a  place  where  there  is  a  concen- 
tration of  grapes,  you  should  defi- 
nitely consider  setting  up  there.  You 
shouldn't  have  to  wait  more  than  a 
day  or  two  before  the  turkeys  show. 

"In  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
wild  cherries  also  fall  fairly  late  and 
you  can  bet  that  the  turkeys  will  lo- 
cate that  fruit.  I  also  like  to  check 
stands  of  a  plant  known  as  spice- 
bush,  which  often  grows  along  creek 
banks  and  bottoms." 

The  common  spicebush,  says 
Clay,  is  a  spicy-scented  shrub  (crush 
the  aromatic  leaves  and  twigs), 
which  few  Virginians  can  identify. 
With  its  elliptical  leaves  and  red 


berries,  the  spicebush  is  actually 
fairly  easy  to  recognize,  continues 
the  turkey  call  manufacturer,  if  peo- 
ple will  take  the  time  to  do  so. 

Viburnums  are  another  shrub 
that  can  draw  late  season  turkeys, 
especially  the  black  fruits  of  the 
smooth  blackhaw.  The  blackhaw 
can  be  identified  by  its  stiff,  side 
twigs  and  its  clusters  of  blackish 
fruits  about  the  size  of  peas.  Clay 
adds  that  another  offbeat  menu  item 
of  late  season  birds  is  the  autumn 
olive,  which  has  been  widely  plant- 
ed on  the  state's  public  land. 

To  fathom  late  season  turkey  be- 
havior, one  must  understand  what 
the  turkeys  have  endured  by  this 
stage  of  the  year.  "There  is  very  little 
comparison  between  early  and  late 
season  turkeys,"  says  Clay.  "By  De- 
cember, they  not  only  have  survived 
the  early  season,  but  also  have  expe- 
rienced the  various  deer  seasons.  Al- 
though the  flocks  aren't  being  hunt- 
ed as  much  when  the  deer  gun  sea- 
sons are  in,  they  still  have  endured 
all  the  hunting  pressure  and  been 
busted  up  numerous  times. 

"What  you  have  now  are  turkeys 
that  are  harder  to  call  and  that  don't 
immediately  panic  when  they  have 


been  separated  from  the  flock.  The 
turkeys  themselves  don't  call  much 
to  each  other,  either.  Since  the  woods 
are  so  open,  they  tend  to  get  back  to- 
gether after  seeing  each  other  at  a 
distance." 

The  successful  late  season  turkey 
hunter,  concludes  Clay,  is  one  who 
knows  the  secondary  food  sources, 
moves  quietly  about  the  woods, 
makes  soft  and  infrequent  yelps, 
clucks,  and  purrs,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, is  willing  to  put  in  long  hours 
over  a  period  of  several  days. 

Remember  that  Botetourt  County 
flock  that  I  could  never  quite  catch 
up  to.  For  six  days  I  pursued  them, 
finally  accomplishing  a  good  bust 
on  the  morning  of  the  last  day. 
Around  11:00  a.m.,  a  lone  jenny  or 
young  female  turkey,  ventured  into 
my  calls.  Although  the  juvenile  bird 
weighed  only  ten  and  a  half  pounds 
at  the  check  station,  she  was  a  real 
trophy  to  me.  And  no  turkey  I  had 
ever  harvested  tasted  better.    □ 


Bruce  Ingram  is  a  well-known  outdoor 
writer  and  photographer  from  Fincastle, 
Virginia.  His  articles  have  appeared  in 
magazines  like  Bassmaster,  Sports 
Afield,  and  Outdoor  Life. 
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Hunting 

With 

Dogs 

Are  turkey-hunting 

dogs  a  thing  of  the 

past  or  the  latest 

in  turkey-hunting 

strategies? 

story  and  photo  by  Denny  Quaiff 


Fall  turkey  hunting  with  dogs 
was  a  common  practice 
among  hunters  throughout 
the  Old  Dominion  before  and  short- 
ly after  World  War  II.  Today,  a  much 
smaller  group  of  serious  Virginia 
turkey  hunters  claim  that  there  is  no 
better  and  more  rewarding  way  to 
spend  time  in  the  turkey  woods. 

The  breed  of  turkey  dogs  varies 
from  pointers,  setters,  and  spaniels 
to  a  host  of  others.  Some  of  the  most 
well-known  turkey  dog  breeders  in 
the  country  have  created  some 
mixed  breeds  that  have  become  no- 
table. 

There  are  three  traits  that  make  a 
great  turkey  dog.  First,  the  dog  must 
range  out  of  the  hunter's  sight.  Sec- 
ond, the  dog  must  bark  on  the  flush. 
And  third,  he  must  be  blind  broke. 


Range 

There  are  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  among  dog  owners. 
However,  most  turkey  dogs  will 
range  between  200  and  400  yards  in 
front  of  their  handler.  The  dog  will 
circle  the  timber,  covering  as  much 
ground  as  possible.  A  good  han- 
dling dog  will  check  in  regularly 
with  the  hunter  in  order  to  maintain 
a  consistent  hunting  course. 

Barking 

Barking  on  the  flush  is  the  most 
important  quality  found  in  a  turkey 
dog.  Many  dog  trainers  believe  that 
this  is  the  hardest  lesson  to  teach. 
The  dog  is  trained  to  bark  only  when 
he  or  she  actually  sees  the  turkeys. 
Then  the  dog  will  continue  to  circle 


the  flush  sight  until  all 
of  the  turkeys  have  been 
made  to  fly,  hopefully 
resulting  in  the  gang  of 
turkeys  flying  in  four 
different  directions  500 
to  600  yards  apart.  The 
hunter  will  pay  close  at- 
tention when  their  dog 
barks,  which  helps  to 
aid  in  pinpointing  the 
exact  flush  sight.  The 
flush  sight  becomes  im- 
portant  because  the 
turkeys  will  usually  re- 
group in  this  area. 

Blind  Broke  Dogs 

Training  a  dog  to  lie 
motionless  in  the  blind 
starts  at  an  early  age. 
Three  months  of  age  is 
not  too  early.  However, 
three  years  old  can  al- 
most be  impossible.  The 
dog  has  been  trained  to 
lie  silent  and  motionless 
in  the  hunter's  make- 
shift blind.  Most  hun- 
ters cover  their  dog  with 
a  dark  or  camo  cloth. 
The  dog  will  soon  rec- 
ognize this  as  part  of  the 
hunt.  A  well-trained 
dog  knows  that  his  or  her  role  is  to 
assist  their  master  in  order  to  recov- 
er any  crippled  turkeys  that  are  shot 
from  the  blind.  This  is  considered 
icing  on  the  cake  that  makes  fall 
turkey  hunting  with  dogs  really  en- 
joyable. 

Hunting  turkeys  with  dogs  is 
legal  today  in  16  states.  Hunters 
who  own  top-notch  turkey  dogs  ex- 
perience many  rewards.  The  rela- 
tionship that  is  created  between 
man  and  dog  is  one  of  great  respect 
and  trust,  which  provides  fond 
memories  of  hunts  gone  by.    □ 

Denny  Quaiff  is  an  avid  hunter  who  is 
also  the  senior  editor  o/Whitetail  Times, 
the  official  magazine  of  the  Virginia  Deer 
Hunters  Association. 
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VDGIF  Game  Warden 
Receives  Lifesaving  Award 

by  Julia  Dixon  Smith 

Andrew  F.  Danison,  a  game  war- 
den with  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Award  for  Lifesav- 
ing at  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  75th  Annual  Confer- 
ence awards  ceremony  on  Monday 
August  14,  2000.  Danison  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  part  in  a  December 
21,  1999,  incident,  in  which  he  was 
able  to  talk  a  29-year-old  man  out  of 
committing  suicide,  convince  him  to 
surrender  his  weapon  and  to  come 
out  of  the  house. 

The  man  refused  to  speak  with 
negotiators,  but  remembered  Andy 
Danison  from  a  meeting  the  previ- 
ous summer.  In  that  earlier  en- 
counter, Officer  Danison  had 
checked  the  licenses  of  the  man  and 
his  wife  as  they  fished  at  Staunton 
River  State  Park.  The  conversation 
they  had  left  a  positive  impression 
on  the  man,  so  much  so  that  he  felt 
the  game  warden  was  the  only  one 
he  would  trust  in  the  desperate  situ- 
ation. 

He  agreed  to  allow  Danison  to 
come  into  the  house  where  he  had 
been  holed  up  with  a  loaded  shot- 
gun. Danison  spoke  with  the  man, 
convincing  him  to  unload  the  six 
slugs  from  his  shotgun,  and  to  sur- 
render the  firearm.  He  then  allowed 
Danison  to  transport  him  to  Mental 
Health  Services  where  he  under- 
went evaluation. 

Game  Warden  Andy  Danison 
was  instrumental  in  defusing  a  tense 
situation  that  had  the  potential  to 
end  tragically.  Not  only  did  he  ex- 


hibit professionalism  and  courage  in 
convincing  this  young  man  to  sur- 
render, but  he  also  showed  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  for  the  troubled 
man,  demonstrating  that  the  young 
man's  trust  had  been  well  placed. 

Andy  Danison  joined  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  in  November  1985.  He  was 
first  assigned  to  Carroll  County  but 
in  1986  moved  to  Halifax  County 
where  he  has  worked  ever  since.  □ 

A  Birthday  Wish 
Comes  True 

It's  April  2, 2000,  you're  turning  a 
big  six  years  old  and  your  parents 
asked  you  the  big  question  "what  do 
you  want  for  your  birthday?"  Well, 
for  Dakota  D.  Rowland,  of 
Craigsville,  Virginia,  the  answer 
was  easy  "I  want  to  go  fishing." 
With  her  fishing  pole  underarm  she 
and  her  family  proceeded  to  make 
her  wish  come  true  with  a  fishing 
trip  on  Lake  Moomaw  in  Bath 
County. 

For  Dakota  the  day  on  Lake 
Moomaw  was  the  best  birthday  pre- 
sent she  could  receive.  Fishing  was 
slow,  but  that  didn't  dampen 


her  spirits.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she 
was  given  one  more  unexpected 
present  before  returning  home  that 
day — her  first  citation  fish,  a  big  old 
fat  yellow  perch  that  weighed  in  at 
one  pound,  one  ounce  and  mea- 
sured 14  inches. 

Dakota's  father,  Joe  Rowland, 
who  sent  us  this  photograph,  also 
wanted  to  add  that  her  fish  was  the 
only  one  of  the  day,  and  believe  me 
her  grand  dad  Rowland,  Granny 


Carole,  mom,  and  dad  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  this  fish  from  Dako- 
ta.   □ 

Learn  the  Basics 
of  Fly  Fishing 

Beginning  Saturday,  November 
4,  and  every  first  Saturday  of  the 
month — November  through  March 
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3,  2001,  the  Bill  Wills  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited,  the  Federation  of 
Fly  Fishers  and  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment and  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, are  offering  public  courses  in 
basic  fly  fishing.  Classes  will  be 
begin  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  activities 
building  located  at  Northwest  River 
Park,  Chesapeake,  Virginia.  Instruc- 
tions in  casting,  fly-tying,  and 
matching  your  equipment  for  a  bet- 
ter fly  fishing  experience  are  just  a 
few  of  the  helpful  activities  taking 
place  each  month. 

No  registration  is  required,  and 
the  sessions  are  free.  You  may  bring 
our  own  equipment  if  you  like,  but 
it's  not  required.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  VDGIF  at  (757)  255- 
2044,  the  Northwest  River  Park  at 
(757)  421-7151,  Bill  Campbell  at  (757) 
499-1172,  or  e-mail  flytyer53@hot- 
mail.com.     □ 


Reading,  Writing, 

Arithmetic,  and  a 

Little  Fishing 

Sam  Lyon,  from  Brandywine, 
Maryland,  writes  to  say,  "I  have 
been  enjoying  your  magazine  for 
many  years,  as  a  gift  from  a  friend. 
Enclosed  is  a  photo  of  my  son,  Luke 
Lyon,  and  his  huge  smallmouth 
bass.  Luke  was  a  freshman  at  Vir- 
ginia Tech  this  past  spring  and  was 
invited  by  a  friend  to  fish  at  Claytor 
Lake.  Being  an  avid  outdoorsman 
he  jumped  at  the  chance  to  do  a  little 


fishing  between  classes.  Luke's 
lunker  smallmouth  bass  was  caught 
in  February.  It  weighed  five  and  a 
half  pounds  and  measured  22  inch- 
es, and  it  was  released  unharmed 
shortly  after  this  photo  was  taken." 

Mr.  Lyon  added  that  his  son  is  al- 
ready making  plans  to  fish  the  same 
spot  next  spring  (between  classes 
mind  you).  Luke  is  also  hoping  that 
the  same  huge  smallmouth  that  he 
caught  has  put  on  even  more  weight 
over  this  past  year  and  that  luck  will 
shine  on  him  once  again.  □ 


STEP  OUTSIDE 
Photo  &  Essay  Contest 

STEP  OUTSIDE  is  a  nationally 
recognized  program  that  encour- 
ages outdoor  enthusiasts  to  wel- 
come friends,  family,  and  special 
guests  to  share  in  the  outdoor  expe- 
rience. Their  goal  is  simple;  if  you 
enjoy  target  shooting,  archery,  hunt- 
ing, or  fishing,  and  want  to  make  a 
difference  in  someone  else's  life, 
then  introduce  at  least  one  person  to 
the  fun  and  excitement  that  the  out- 
doors offer. 

This  year,  to  help  spread  their  im- 
portant message,  STEP  OUTSIDE 
has  established  photo  and  essay 
contests.  Anyone  who  has  a  story  to 
tell  or  a  photo  to  share  is  encouraged 
to  enter. 

The  prizes  for  the  STEP  OUT- 
SIDE contests  are  gift  certificates 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000.  An  in- 
dividual could  potentially  win  both 
the  story  and  the  photo  contest  and 
receive  gift  certificates  totaling  up  to 
$2,000.  Gift  certificates  are  good  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  outdoor 
equipment  or  supplies. 

If  you  would  like  more  informa- 
tion about  the  STEP  OUTSIDE 
Photo  and  Essay  Contests  write  to: 
Contest  Information,  STEP  OUT- 
SIDE, 11  Mile  Hill  Road,  Newtown, 
CT  06470,  or  call  (203)  426-1320.  In- 
formation is  also  available  on  the 
STEP  OUTSIDE  Web  site  at 
www.stepoutside.org.    □ 


Write  ^n  Target 


November  is  the  beginning  of  the 
firearm  seasons  for  white-tailed 
deer  in  Virginia.  Special  muzzle- 
loading  season  begins  Monday,  No- 
vember 6th  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Monday,  November  13th  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Here  is  a  common  question  asked 
by  muzzleloading  hunters  each 
year: 

Can  I  carry  another  fire  arm  with  me 
while  hunting  during  the  special 
muzzleloading  season? 

While  hunting  with  a  muzzle- 
loader  during  the  special  muzzle- 
loading season,  you  may  only  carry 
muzzleloading  firearms  with  you. 
And  by  muzzleloading  firearms,  the 
regulations  mean  rifles.  The  specific 
definition  for  muzzleloading 
firearms  is  located  on  page  49  of  the 
2000-01  Hunting  &  Trapping  Regu- 
lation booklet.  Effectively,  muzzle- 
loading guns  must  be  a  single  shot 
flintlock  or  percussion  rifle  with  a 
caliber  of  .45  or  larger  which  fires  a 
single  bullet  or  saboted  bullet  of  .38 
caliber  or  larger.  You  can  carry  as 
many  muzzleloading  guns  as  you 
wish  while  afield.  But  each  must  be 
capable  of  firing  only  a  single  shot. 

For  other  regulations  concerning 
the  special  muzzleloading  season 
please  refer  to  the  2000-01  Hunting 
&  Trapping  Regulations  booklet. 

Have  a  question?  Need  a  regula- 
tion clarified?  Need  to  know  more 
about  what  the  Department  does? 
Send  your  question  or  inquire  to: 
WriteOnTarget 
P.  O.  Box  11104 
Richmond,  VA.  23230-1104 

You  can  reach  us  by  calling  (804) 
367-9369  or  via  email  at  WriteOnTar- 
get@dgif.state.va.us.  Your  question 
could  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife.     □ 


Report  Wildlife  Violations 
1-800-237-5712 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Enjoying  Ground  Venison 


When  butchering  deer,  remove 
all  fat  and  set  aside  your  scraps 
in  a  large  bowl  for  grinding.  Packed 
properly  frozen  ground  venison 
will  keep  for  one  year  or  longer.  You 
can  use  your  ground  venison  for 
almost  any  recipe  calling  for  ground 
beef,  and  you'll  be  cutting  choles- 
terol by  one  third  and  adding  33 
percent  more  protein. 

Menu 

Elegant  Ground  Venison  Casserole 

Cranberry  Acorn  Squash 

Winter  Salad 

Chocolate  Fudge  Pecan  Tart 

Elegant  Ground  Venison  Casserole 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
Vi  cup  chopped  onion 
1  pound  ground  venison 
1  cup  sliced  ripe  olives 

1  cup  uncooked  rice 

Vi  cup  Low  Sodium  V-8  Vegetable 
Juice 

2  cans  (14.5  ounces  each)  whole 

tomatoes,  broken  up 
1  cup  grated  cheddar  cheese 
Vi  cup  sherry  wine 
Garlic  powder  to  taste 

Heat  oil  in  a  large  skillet  and 
saute  onion  until  tender.  Add  veni- 
son and  brown.  Add  remaining 
ingredients  and  mix  well.  Pour  mix- 
ture into  a  large  casserole  and  place 
in  a  preheated  350°  F.  oven.  Bake  for 
1  to  VA  hours.  Makes  4  servings. 

Cranberry  Acorn  Squash 

(For  microwave) 

1  Reynolds  Oven  Bag,  large  size 
(14"  x  20") 

1  tablespoon  flour 

2  small  acorn  squash,  halved  and 

seeded 
Salt 
2  tablespoons  packed  brown 

sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1  can  (16  oz.)  whole  cranberry 

sauce 


Shake  flour  in  oven  bag  and 
place  bag  in  a  13  x  9  x  2-inch  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  squash  with  salt, 
brown  sugar  and  cinnamon;  dot 
with  butter.  Fill  squash  with  cran- 
berry sauce  and  place  in  oven  bag. 
Close  oven  bag  with  nylon  tie  and 
make  six  V2-inch  slits  in  top. 
Microwave  on  HIGH  power  for  12 
minutes  or  until  squash  is  tender, 
rotating  dish  twice.  Let  stand  2  min- 
utes. Makes  4  servings. 

Winter  Salad 

Vi  cup  freshly  squeezed  orange  juice 
IV2  tablespoons  freshly  squeezed 

lemon  juice 
2  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 
2  tablespoons  honey 
Vi  teaspoon  paprika 
Vi  teaspoon  reduced  sodium  soy 

sauce 
2  oranges,  peeled  and  cut  in 

half-cartwheel  slices 
1  small  avocado,  peeled,  pitted 

and  sliced 
1  kiwi  fruit,  peeled  and  thinly 

sliced 
12  walnut  halves 
1  small  head  iceberg  lettuce,  cut 

in  4  thick  slices 

To  make  dressing,  in  jar  with  lid, 
combine  orange  and  lemon  juices, 
oil,  honey,  paprika,  and  soy  sauce; 
shake  well.  Cover  and  chill.  On  4 
individual  salad  plates,  arrange 
orange  slices,  avocado,  kiwi,  and 
walnut  halves  on  lettuce  slices. 
Serve  with  dressing.  Makes  4  serv- 
ings. 

Chocolate  Fudge  Pecan  Tart 

Some  of  the  best  recipes  are 
found  on  "the  back  of  the  box."  This 
one,  though,  was  "inside  the  box"  of 
Pillsbury  Refrigerated  Pie  Crusts 
and  is  delicious! 

Crust 

1  ( 15  ounce)  package  Pillsbury 

Refrigerated  Pie  Crusts 
Vi  cup  chopped  pecans 


Filling 

3/4  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
3  tablespoons  unsweetened  cocoa 
1  tablespoon  coffee-flavored 

liqueur  or  cooled  coffee 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine, 

softened 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  egg 

Vi  cup  chopped  pecans 

Vi  cup  miniature  semi-sweet 
chocolate  chips 

Topping 

Vi  cup  whipping  cream 
1  tablespoon  powdered  sugar 
1  teaspoon  coffee-flavored 
liqueur  or  cooled  coffee 
Chocolate  curls,  if  desired 

Heat  oven  to  450°  F.  Prepare  pie 
crust  according  to  package  direc- 
tions for  one  crust  filled  pie  using 
10-inch  tart  pan  with  removable 
bottom  or  a  9-inch  pie  pan.  Place 
prepared  crust  in  pan  and  press  in 
bottom  and  up  sides  of  pan.  Trim 
edges  if  necessary.  Do  not  prick 
crust.  Sprinkle  V2-cup  chopped 
pecans  over  crust  and  press  firmly 
into  crust.  Bake  at  450°  F.  for  9  to  11 
minutes  or  until  crust  is  light  gold- 
en brown.  Meanwhile,  in  medium 
bowl,  combine  brown  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  1  tablespoon  liqueur;  blend 
well.  Add  butter,  vanilla  and  egg; 
blend  until  smooth.  Pour  into  baked 
crust  and  sprinkle  with  Vi  cup 
pecans  and  chocolate  chips.  Reduce 
oven  temperature  to  350°  F  Bake  20 
to  30  minutes  or  until  filling  is  set. 
Cool  1  hour  or  until  completely 
cooled 

In  small  bowl,  combine  all  top- 
ping ingredients  except  chocolate 
curls.  Beat  until  stiff  peaks  form. 
Pipe  or  spoon  whipped  cream 
around  edges  of  tart  and  top  with 
chocolate  curls.  Store  in  refrigerator. 
Makes  10  servings. □ 
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by  Jim  Crosby,  Region  4  Boater  Education  Coordinator 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 


The  United  States  has  two  pre- 
miere boating  safety  organiza- 
tions operated  by  a  volunteer  mem- 
bership — the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 
In  this  column,  I  will  focus  on  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the 
Power  Squadrons  will  be  featured 
in  another. 

In  1939,  Congress  established  "a 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve" 
administered  by  the  Commandant 
and  composed  of  unpaid,  volun- 
teer U.S.  citizens  who  owned  mo- 
torboats  or  yachts.  In  1941,  Con- 
gress created  a  military  reserve 
and  renamed  the  original  volun- 
teer reserve  the  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary. 

Congress  spelled  out  "the  pur- 
pose of  the  Auxiliary  is  to  assist  the  j 
Coast  Guard:  (1)  to  promote  safety  ° 
and  to  effect  rescues  on  and  over  f 
the  high  seas  and  on  navigable  wa-  § 
ters;  (2)  to  promote  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  motorboats  and  yachts; 
(3)  to  foster  a  wider  knowledge  of, 
and  better  compliance  with,  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  motorboats  and 
yachts;  and  (4)  to  facilitate  other  op- 
erations of  the  Coast  Guard." 

While  the  Coast  Guard  is  one  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  is  a  nonmilitary  el- 
ement assisting  the  Coast  Guard 
with  its  civil  functions. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is 
composed  of  U.  S.  citizens  who  own 
motorboats,  yachts,  aircraft,  or  radio 
stations,  or  who,  because  of  training 
or  experience,  are  deemed  by  the 
Commandant  to  be  qualified  for 
membership.  Once  accepted  for 


membership,  Auxiliarists  take  an 
oath  of  office  and  pay  annual  dues. 
Membership  is  obtained  by  making 
application  to  a  local  flotilla.  A  de- 
fined interest  in  actively  promoting 
boating  safety  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose for  joining  a  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary Flotilla.  These  interests  are 
generally  pursued  by  participation 
in  one  or  all  of  the  Auxiliary's  boat- 
ing safety  programs — such  as  per- 


forming vessel  safety  checks,  teach- 
ing boating  safety  courses,  or  per- 
forming safety  patrols  on  the  water. 

The  biggest  benefit  of  member- 
ship is  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
training,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence while  serving  with  the  profes- 
sionals of  the  Coast  Guard.  To  serve 
in  any  of  the  programs,  you  must 
meet  the  required  training,  knowl- 
edge, and  skill  development  stan- 
dards. Once  qualified  and  while 
performing  duly  authorized  mis- 
sions, Auxiliarists  are  considered  to 
be  Federal  employees  for  certain 
purposes,  such  as  emergency  med- 
ical treatment,  death  benefits,  and  li- 
ability protection. 

For  example:  If  you  offer  your 


vessel  for  use  by  the  Coast  Guard  on 
a  safety  patrol,  and  your  vessel 
meets  the  equipment  requirements, 
appearance,  and  safety  standards 
during  an  inspection,  your  vessel  is 
considered  a  public  vessel  of  the  U.S. 
and  a  Coast  Guard  vessel  while  as- 
signed to  authorized  Coast  Guard 
duty. 

Members  of  the  Auxiliary  are  au- 
thorized to  wear  Coast  Guard  uni- 
forms with  Auxiliary  specific  in- 
signia, ribbons,  and  devices.  Mem- 
bers are  required  to  wear  a  uniform 
when  performing  certain  autho- 
rized missions. 

As  a  15-year  member  of  the  Char- 
lottesville Flotilla,  I  have  benefited 
from  a  great  deal  of  training  by 
some  highly  qualified  instructors, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  fel- 
lowship of  some  pretty  outstand- 
ing individuals.  As  a  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  certified  master  instruc- 
tor, I  have  taught  classes  for  count- 
less fellow  recreational  boaters.  As  a 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  certified 
coxswain,  I  have  performed  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  service  on  the 
water  and  gained  an  invaluable 
amount  of  experience,  skill,  and 
knowledge  as  a  skipper  and  crew 
member.  My  personal  experience  as 
a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxil- 
iary has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
very  rewarding  and  valuable  part  of 
my  life — much,  of  which  I  enjoy  in 
the  company  of  my  wife,  who  is  also 
a  long-time  member.  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  anyone  interest- 
ed in  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.     □ 

You  can  e-mail  your  questions  or 
comments  to:jimecrosby@aol.com. 
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•by  Marlene  A.  Condon 


ie  easiest  way  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  in  your  yard  to  at- 
tract wildlife  is  to  grow  the  native 
and  naturalized  plants  that  are  suit- 
ed to  the  local  environment.  If  there 
is  a  field  or  a  wooded  area  near 
where  you  live,  study  it  to  see  what 
plants  grow  naturally  close  to  your 
home.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
plants,  you  may  need  to  buy  field 
guides  to  help  you  identify  trees  and 
wildflowers,  or  you  may  be  able  to 
ask  a  local  plant  enthusiast  to  help 
you. 

Since  you  have  a  limited  space  in 
which  to  make  your  mini-refuge  for 
wildlife,  you  need  to  pick  plants  that 
are  useful  to  as  many  kinds  of 
wildlife  as  possible.  If  you  notice 
plants  that  seem  popular  with  birds, 
squirrels,  or  butterflies,  write  down 
the  names  so  you  can  make  in- 
formed choices  when  it  is  time  to 
buy  or  collect  (with  permission) 
seeds  or  plants. 

At  this  time  of  year  you  might  no- 
tice dried  brown  stalks,  two  to  three 
feet  tall,  with  small  globular  seed 
heads,  being  picked  over  by  Ameri- 
can goldfinches.  If  you  are  looking  at 
wild  bergamot  (Monarda  fistulosa), 
you  have  discovered  a  lovely  plant 
for  your  wildlife  haven. 

Wild  bergamot  (BERG-a-mott) 
makes  lilac-colored  flowers  in  the 
summer  months  and  is  excellent  for 
attracting  butterflies.  While  in 
bloom,  this  native  member  of  the 
mint  family  continuously  draws  in 
eastern  tiger  swallowtails,  spice- 


Wild  Bergamot 

Monarda  fistulosa 


bush  swallowtails,  great  spangled 
fritillaries,  monarchs,  and  silver- 
spotted  skippers.  Bees  and  other  in- 
sects are  also  lured  to  its  nectar-filled 
flowers,  while  predatory  insects  and 
spiders  wait  to  grab  unsuspecting 
prey.  Later,  after  the  plants  have 
gone  to  seed  and  turned  brown, 
birds  pick  out  the  tiny  seeds.  Wild 
bergamot  grows  tall  enough  that  it  is 
often  one  of  the  few  natural  sources 
of  food  available  after  snow  has  fall- 
en. 

Wild  bergamot  can  be  started  eas- 
ily from  seed,  and  it  does  very  well 
in  dry,  sunny  areas — making  it  easy 
to  care  for,  even  in  times  of  drought. 
It  spreads  every  year  if  you  allow  it 
to  enlarge  its  space,  beautifying 
your  surroundings  with  spidery- 
looking  flowers  and  gorgeous  but- 
terflies. It  makes  a  wonderful  sight! 


photos  by  Marlene  A.  Condon 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


November  brings  to  Virginia 
those  first  really  frosty  morn- 
ings that  also  brings  waves  of  birds 
that  have  spent  the  summer  in  the 
north  raising  their  young,  and  now 
they  and  their  offspring  fill  the 
woodlands,  hedgerows,  and  back- 
yard shrub  beds.  The  white-throat- 
ed sparrow  is  one  of  those  birds,  that 
spend  the  winter  with  us,  although 
they  may  grace  our  forests,  fields, 
and  yards  from  late-October 
through  late- April.  With  the  cooling 
temperatures  we  begin  to  hear  the 
lisping  "szeet,"  or  metallic  "chirk" 
calls  from  low  in  the  shrubs,  where 
the  little  birds  scratch  in  the  mulch 
for  worms,  seeds,  and  insects. 

An  adult  white-throat  shows  a 
black  and  white  striped  head,  a 
white  throat  patch  and  a  yellow  spot 
in  front  of  its  eye.  Underparts  are 
grayish  and  white  with  flanks 
streaked  lightly  with  grayish- 
brown.  Wings  and  back  are  basically 
reddish  brown,  and  it  has  wing  bars 
of  white  and  black.  Young  of  the 
year  birds  have  buffy  head  mark- 
ings instead  of  the  clean  white  and 
their  underparts  are  more  yellowish 
white  and  more  heavily  streaked.  A 
similar  species,  the  white-crowned 
sparrow  lacks  the  white  throat  patch 
and  generally  winters  more  to  the 
west. 

White-throats  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  the  ground  in  for- 
est humus,  leaves,  or  in  our 
garden  mulch  beds  under 
thick  growths  of  shrubs  or 
other  vegetation,  feeding 
mainly  on  seeds  of  all  kind, 
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The  White-throated  Sparrow 

Zonotrichia  albicollis 


but  occasionally  insects.  They  come 
readily  to  backyard  birdfeeders, 
usually  feeding  on  the  ground 
under  them,  although  they  will  oc- 
casionally go  to  the  feeder  itself.  Just 
scattering  sunflower  seeds  in  and 
under  low  shrubs  right  up  against 
the  house  attracts  them  as  well,  es- 
pecially on  very  cold  windy  days. 
Here  in  their  winter  range,  they  as- 
sociate closely  with  dark-eyed  jun- 
cos,  and  in  the  wilds,  they  also  flock 
up  with  cardinals  and  towhees. 

Come  April,  the  white-throats 
and  the  j  uncos  seem  to  leave  at  the 
same  time  and  if  any  remain  into  the 
warming  spring,  we  can  be  treated 


to  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  en- 
chanting songs,  especially  when 
heard  on  a  misty,  spring  day  in  a 
quiet  woodland.  Its  whistled  call  has 
been  described  as  "Old  Sam 
Peabody,  peabody,  peabody,"  get- 
ting quieter  and  slower,  trailing  off 
at  the  end.  Some  describe  it  as  sim- 
ply, "Oh  Canada,  Canada,  Canada," 
and  it  is  often  regarded  as  the  song 
of  the  new  spring  in  Canada.  In  fact, 
one  of  its  other  names  is  Canada 
sparrow.  White-throats  breed  in 
most  of  Canada  and  northern  Unit- 
ed States,  nesting  on  or  near  the 
ground  amid  stands  of  spruce  and 
fir.     □ 


his  holiday  season  save  $40 
^    by  giving  Virginia  Wildlife  to 
i  10  of  your  ftiendsf  As  a  special 
holiday  promotion,  we  are  offer- 
the  opportunity  for  you  to  give 
inia  Wildlife  to 
6.00 


regular  suDSCription  price! 
Simply  include  the  full  name  and 
address  of  each  person  to  whom 
you  would  like  to  send  a  subscrip- 
tion. This  special  holiday  offer 
expires  January  31,  2001. 
But,  remember,  even  one  subscrip- 

to  Virginia  Wildlife  is  still  a 


To  subscribe  to  Virginia  Wildlife  call  1  -800-7 1 0-9369 
Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dgif.state.va.us 


great  gift  idea  that  gives  all  year 
long,  at  just  $10.00  per  year.  All 
orders  must  be  prepaid.  Make  the 
check  payable  to  Treasurer  of 
Virginia.  Mail  to  Virginia  Wildlife, 
P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1104.  Please  allow#-8 
weeks  for  delivery. 
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